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and the Dutch recognized this fact when they fortified
their eastern frontier and modernized their system of
defence by inundations shortly after that time; but
there were strong reasons why they should not seek
their safety in a defensive alliance with the French.
For one thing France was not their immediate neigh-
bour and could not give them help by land except
through Belgium, which was bound to neutrality.
For another thing Holland depended for a great part
of its livelihood on German trade, and so on German
friendship. The ambitions of German expansionists
threatened the small states of Europe; and pan-
Germans often spoke of the Dutch as a kindred people
very suitable for absorption in greater Germany.
But the Dutch believed that the best way to escape
this danger was not to obtain guarantees but to behave
with absolute fairness and correctness to all the
Great Powers.
The policy of neutrality was interpreted differently
by different schools of Dutch thinkers. Some thought
that it was a positive contribution to the peace of
Europe and the improvement of international rela-
tions; and they contrasted the pacific internationalism
of the Dutch with the warlike rivalries of the Great
Powers. Others thought that it was a regrettable but
necessary consequence of Dutch weakness. But there
was overwhelming agreement that there was no practi-
cal alternative; and Dutch governments, in times of
peace, meticulously avoided even the appearance of
serving the interests of any other state.
In the war of 1914-18 both sides kept their promises
to respect Dutch neutrality on land. The Dutch army
was mobilized throughout the war to prevent any
violation of the territory, but it never went into action
because neither side did violate Dutch soil. At the
end of the war there was for a short time some fear that
the victorious Powers might reward the Belgians and